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Fie. 1. Isaac Luttichuys: Portrait of a Woman 
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ISAAC LUTTICHUYS 
A Little Known Dutch Portrait Painter 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


URING the great epoch of Dutch art there flourished a far 

larger number of excellent portrait painters than is indicated 

by the few names included in the list of generally known ar- 
tists. It is natural that whenever an outstanding portrait of this 
period is rediscovered, it receives first the name of the well known ar- 
tist to whom it is most closely related; for an anonymous portrait, 
even of high quality, is usually not very interesting to art lovers, and 
is moreover not a very salable object. Yet science would be better 
served if, in any instance of uncertainty, we confessed our ignorance 
and tried to find other works by the same hand among the mass of 
anonymous paintings and paintings doubtfully attributed to well 
known artists. 

If we can succeed only so far as to crystallize out of the anony- 
mous paintings a group which can be attributed with certainty on 
stylistic grounds to a single hand, it is likely that we shall sooner or 
later discover the name of the artist. For in Dutch portraiture we 
are not concerned with a period like the Italian Gothic and Renais- 
sance, when paintings were rarely signed by the artists and docu- 
mentary evidence is very scanty, but with an epoch much nearer to 
ours. The individualism of the artists had developed to such an ex- 
tent that they were proud of defending their artistic property before 
the world. In Holland in particular this tendency caused a mass of 
court proceedings which helps us today to establish the artist’s 
identity in his work. 

A few years ago a beautifully painted portrait of a woman of a 
strange and rather ugly appearance was offered to the Detroit museum 
for purchase (Fig. 2). It had been recently rediscovered and accord- 
ing to several art critics was—strange to say—a work of Jan Ver- 
meer. The cool tones and an exquisite delicacy of execution, espe- 
cially of the hands, reminded one of this master, but the linear style of 
the portrait, the Van Dyck-like background with a column, pointed 
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to an origin other than Delft. It seemed more like the work of an 
Amsterdam painter, for the style was more closely connected with the 
linear art of Bartholomeus van der Helst than with Vermeer. Only 
the last cypher of a date (or the age of the sitter) remained in the 
lower left corner where the painter may have originally signed the 
painting—an eight, followed by a flourish of this shape ~9 

It happened that the present writer soon afterwards became ac- 
quainted with the portrait of a woman of a more pleasant type, a 
picture likewise of excellent execution, which appeared to be un- 
questionably by the same hand. This portrait in the New York art 
market (Fig. 1) was attributed to Gerard Terborch, although life- 
size portraits by him are unknown. The costume of the period of 
about 1650 proved that the portrait must have been executed several 
years earlier than the so-called Vermeer, which may be dated about 
1660, or possibly 1658 (if the eight belonged to the date of the year 
of execution). But the style of the artist had changed very little 
during the intervening years. The same clear silhouette stood out 
against a gray background formed by a large column. To convince 
us that we have the same master at work, it is sufficient to follow the 
outline of the right shoulder and arm from the straight collar down 
the wavy line of the sleeve to the white cuff. There is equal similar- 
ity in the unusual manner in which the base of an enormous column 
completely covers the background, dividing it horizontally in the 
same proportion in both paintings and leaving a small space of open 
sky on the left side. The modeling of the face with the slightly 
marked double chin outlined with light reflections, and of the collar 
and cuffs with their fine gradations from light to dark, is very similar 
in both paintings. Most characteristic is the design of the mouth 
with strongly curved lips which give the face a curiously morose ex- 
pression. Equally characteristic are the finely designed hands, pale in 
the lighter parts and pink in the shadow, painted with free brush- 
strokes which are not smoothed down as in other parts of the picture. 

If one painting by the artist who painted these portraits could be 
attributed to Vermeer and the other to Terborch he must have been 
of some importance! But who was this artist? The intricate execu- 
tion of the complicated lace pattern in the first portrait reminded the 
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writer of a portrait of a young man which turned up in a Brussels 
auction in 1927 (Fig. 3). Here, likewise, the pattern was designed 
by scratching fine lines into the wet paint with the end of the brush. 
The portraits were also connected one with another by the style of 
their composition—a certain flatness of appearance, the placing of 
the figure in the front plane (one of the characteristics of Vermeer, 
but not of him alone during the fifties of the seventeenth century), 
and the arrangement of the gray column in the background. A small 
detail seems to prove the identity of the artist. Behind the date 1661 
in the upper left corner appears the same flourish ~9 as in the por- 
trait of a woman of 1658. Since the Brussels painting is signed with 
the name of Luttichuys we may attribute the two female portraits 
with certainty to this artist. 

The portrait of a young man, however, gives the clue only to the 
family name of the artist; the Christian name had been cut away on 
the left side of the canvas. From the old inventories we learn of two 
brothers Luttichuys who were painters, both producing portraits and 
still-lifes: Simon, whose recorded works are almost exclusively still- 
lifes, and Isaac, who was primarily a portrait painter but who seems 
also occasionally to have painted a still-life. In the sales catalogue the 
Brussels portrait is given to Simon. That it is Isaac who painted it, 
however, can be easily established by comparison with a number of 
signed paintings by Isaac. It is Isaac Luttichuys, therefore, who cre- 
ated the three paintings we are describing here and whose biography 
is of special interest to us. 

Isaac was the younger of two painters whose parents seem to have 
emigrated from Holland to London for religious or business reasons. 
As the registers of the Dutch Reformed Church in London tell us, 
Isaac was born there in the year of Shakespeare’s death, 1616, two 
months before the great poet died. At what year the family removed 
to Amsterdam we do not know, but we may assume from a lost por- 
trait drawing, which Isaac made in Amsterdam in 1638, that by this 
time he had begun to feel his way toward his work as a portraitist. 
The subject of the drawing (a portrait of Anna Blaeu, the eighty- 
three-year-old mother of the great Dutch poet P. C. Hooft, known 
through a copy after Luttichuys by the eighteenth century artist Jan 
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Stolker) speaks for Isaac’s early connection with people who played 
some part in the culture of Amsterdam. The remainder of his life 
was spent in Amsterdam, where he died in 1673. 

It is not impossible that about the year 1640 Isaac Luttichuys 
studied in Rembrandt’s atelier. The earliest painting we know by 
him, the Head of a Laughing Boy (Fig. 4), may be characterized as 
a painting of the Rembrandt school, which, of course, does not mean 
that Isaac Luttichuys must have been necessarily in Rembrandt’s 
studio. In 1640 he was twenty-four years of age, not very young for 
a beginner in art, for the artist in Holland at that time began his 
training usually at a very early age. However, Rembrandt’s style 
was the fashion in Amsterdam around 1640, and pupils of all ages 
flocked to his studio as we know from contemporary sources and may 
see from a drawing representing Rembrandt giving lessons to a num- 
ber of pupils designing from the model. If Isaac Luttichuys was 
actually taught by Rembrandt, the master was not his first teacher, 
and the influence he exercised was only of a passing nature although, 
as we shall see, it appeared again in later works from time to time. 

The Head of a Laughing Boy (formerly in the Peltzer Collection in 
Cologne) reminds us of Samuel van Hoogstraten’s early works. This 
study is signed, and the first three figures of the date (164) are pre- 
served. We may suppose that it was painted in or near to 1640, the 
year in which Hoogstraten began to work in Rembrandt’s atelier. 
Another somewhat later picture in Rembrandt’s style, a woman study- 
ing books and holding a magnifying glass in her right hand, in the 
Cologne Museum (Fig. 5), reminds us of paintings by Rembrandt 
like the Old Woman Weighing Gold of 1643 in the Dresden Gallery. 
From the style one would be inclined to place it near in date to the 
Laughing Boy, but the indistinct date has been read by the authori- 
ties of the Cologne Museum recently as 1647, which we accept with 
reservation. 

We encounter two signed paintings in the years 1641 and 1642 
which show Luttichuys following his own trend. While the warm 
brown tones still point to the Rembrandt manner, the compositions 
of small compass, representing full-length portrait figures in out-of- 
door scenes with a seascape background, show the artist’s personal 
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style. The form ot the composition is of course not new; we find 
full-length out-of-door portraits of small size from the early seven- 
teenth century in Haarlem as well asin Amsterdam. But Luttichuys’ 
scenes of this type excel by a peculiar spatial sense and a naive dra- 
matic action which he imparts to his figures. The first painting of 
1641 (Fig. 7) in the Heugel Collection in Paris (formerly Koucheleff, 
sold at Amsterdam, F. Miiller, April 24, 1906), shows a young man 
walking along the shore and greeting the spectator with a friendly 
smile and a doff of his hat. On the shore fishermen are unloading a 
boat, while two large sailboats can be seen off a rocky coast in the 
distance. 

The second painting, dated 1642 (in the museum at Emden), is 
more elaborate (Fig. 8). A family consisting of husband and wife 
and two young daughters walks in a holiday spirit along the beach in 
the same animated manner as the young man in the former picture. 
Where they are going is explained by an inscription in the sky: Het 
ghaet al na’t Sandtvoordt (we all go to Sandtvoort) , the seaside resort 
outside of Haarlem which at this time was still a small village. The 
high dunes of Sandtvoort, so well known from Jacob Ruisdael’s 
paintings, can be seen in the left distance. Between the church and 
light tower a sandy road leads to the beach, where fishermen are sell- 
ing fish to some women. The pleasure of walking briskly in the fresh 
sea air has been delightfully communicated to us by the painter. The 
children are characterized with fine understanding, the elder trying 
to imitate her mother in her erect position and serious expression, the 
younger proudly holding up a shell and pulling behind her a little 
carriage full of other shells. 

A characteristic of both compositions is the separation of the figures 
from the landscape and the effect of enormous space and distance the 
artist has given to this bit of landscape background. There is no mid- 
dle ground. The figures appear like giants walking in front of a toy- 
like view of sea and sky. The artist is no landscape painter. The 
background appears like a thin stage setting for the portrait figures. 

The tendency towards a somewhat theatrical stage setting has be- 
come more conscious in another small out-of-door portrait group 
which the artist executed about six to eight years later, if the painting 
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in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam (Fig. 9) is rightly attributed to 
Isaac Luttichuys, as I believe it is. The greater signs of affectation in 
the arrangement are due not only to the artist’s personal taste, but 
also to the general development in Holland. The bourgeois, naive and 
natural at the beginning of his career, has become rich and self-suff- 
cient in a later phase of his life. With an almost ridiculous conceit, in- 
stead of enjoying the walk on the shore, the couple stands in front of 
the spectator trying to impress him with the clothes they are wear- 
ing in the latest fashion. In order not to make too obvious the contrast 
between an elaborate city costume and a view of uncultivated nature, 
the painter has designed the background much more artificially than 
in the earlier paintings. Strangely formed rocks appear in the water, 
large pink shells are spread out along the shore, and child and dog 
are painted like miniature toys, aping in position and gesture the two 
pompous figures who seem to feel themselves the creators of the uni- 
verse in the midst of which they stand. We can imagine how the artist 
amused himself when he painted high up in the sky the tiny cupid 
shooting an arrow at the well dressed elderly couple, thus indicating 
their happy marriage. 

A fourth composition of a somewhat similar type, much larger 
however, for the figures are life size, is in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin, attributed to “Dutch school of about 1640” (No. 844). 
If we are correct in giving this portrait group to Isaac Luttichuys, it 
must have been, to judge from the costume, executed in the time be- 
tween the painting in Emden and the painting in Amsterdam (about 
1643-45). The remark of the Berlin catalogue that the painting is in 
style near to the early works of Govaert Flinck, is not contradictory 
to what we know of Isaac Luttichuys’ development in relation to the 
Rembrandt school. The expression and dramatic gesture of both the 
man and the woman are related to the figures in the Emden picture. 
In the background appears the same scene of fishermen selling fish 
which are spread out on the beach in rows. More remarkable is the 
similarity of relationship between figures and landscape. The figures 
come very close to the spectator, while the seascape is far off in the dis- 
tance and extends into an immense space of sky and water. This 
work, representing probably a ship owner and his wife, is the first im- 
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Fig. 8. Isaac Luttichuys: Family on the way to Sandtvoort 


Emden Museum 





Fig. 9. Isaac Luttichuys: Man and Wife and Child standing on the Shore 


\msterdam, Rijksmuseum 











portant life-size portrait we know by the artist. We can well imagine 
that a painter of so impressive a composition would have had success 
among the art-loving merchants of Amsterdam. 

The mature period of the artist begins about the year 1650. That 
it was at the same time the beginning of his most successful period we 
may conclude from the fact that we know portraits of well-to-do 
burghers of almost every year of the two following decades, the last 
belonging to the year 1671, two years before the artist died. Isaac 
Luttichuys now follows the general trend of the Amsterdam school, 
whose leading portrait painter, after the waning of Rembrandt’s in- 
fluence towards the end of the forties, was Bartholomeus van der 
Helst. Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro is now replaced by solid forms and 
outlines in Luttichuys’ portraits. Instead of a pictorial tendency we 
find a precise design; instead of warm dark colors, cool tones and the 
clear light of day. The portrait of a gentleman in the museum at 
Brussels, dated 1650 (Fig. 6), may well be compared in pose, out- 
lines, and background arrangement with portraits by Van der Helst 
of the same period, while the companion piece (Fig. 10) seems to 
combine the influences of Van der Helst and Terborch, of whom we 
are reminded by the manner in which the woman is placed next to a 
table against a dark background. On the table stands a Bible with 
delicately executed clasps and chain very much in the style of Ter- 
borch’s portraits. 

In the other portraits also we find connection with Van der Helst’s 
compositions. It is hardly accidental that in the portrait of an elderly 
woman sitting in an armchair (Fig. 11) the sitter is placed in exact- 
ly the same pose, and shows the same proportion within the frame, as 
the portrait of the wife of Gideon de Wildt by Van der Helst, dated 
1657, in the museum at Lyons. In both paintings we find in the back- 
ground on one side a large curtain with tassels; on the other side in 
Van der Helst’s painting is a stone window, in Luttichuys’ the enor- 
mous column which appears frequently in his compositions. A com- 
parison of the figures themselves shows that Luttichuys preserves his 
originality in spite of external influences. His figures are less massive, 
more reserved than those of Van der Helst. If he does not reach the 
grandeur and forceful plasticity of this remarkable artist’s composi- 
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tions, he at the same time avoids his heaviness and the clumsy nearness 
of his sitters. In their elegant appearance his subjects reveal him 
leaning more toward the inventions of Van Dyck without giving up 
his solid Dutch character. 

A portrait, dated 1652, showing a young man leaning over a stone 
windowsill (Fig. 12), turned up in the Baroque exhibition in Bur- 
lington House last year, lent by the Earl of Crawford. The catalogue 
remarked that the artist possibly remembered the composition of the 
so-called Ariosto by Titian which at one time during the middle of the 
seventeenth century was in Holland. But it is more likely that Lut- 
tichuys saw the self-portrait by Rembrandt in the National Gallery 
in London, painted in 1640, which, in its turn, was influenced by the 
painting by Titian as well as by Raphael’s Castiglione. In both paint- 
ings we find the left arm leaning upon a balustrade and covered by a 
cloak falling from the left shoulder. Whether the influence of Italian 
art was direct or indirect, in any case it speaks for the tendency to- 
wards a classical style which we observe in Holland around 1650, in 
architecture as well as in painting. 

The catalogue of the London exhibition rightly observes that a 
strange psychological expression seems characteristic of this painting 
and of Luttichuys’ style in general. This expression, typical of most 
of the later portraits of the artist, is due mainly to a curious treatment 
of his sitters’ mouths. The unusually large and sensuous lips are de- 
signed with well defined, strong curves ending in a straight dark line 
at both sides of the closed mouth. If this line is slightly raised at the 
end, it gives to the face a suggestion of a smile; if it is turned down, as 
it more frequently is, it produces a slightly morose or supercilious ex- 
pression. In either case it gives, together with the piercing and ques- 
tioning eyes, a curiously indefinite expression to the features. Uncon- 
sciously the artist aims toward an unreal and poetical representation 
which goes beyond the realistic style of the forties and finds its most 
convincing realization in Rembrandt’s portraits of the fifties. 

A fine series of portraits of men and women, Luttichuys’ best 
work up to then, follows the Crawford picture, most of them hav- 
ing come only recently to the knowledge of art students (especially 
through Amsterdam sales since 1910) for they were previously hid- 
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Fie. 16. Isaac Luttichuys: Portrait of a Lady in Blu 


\msterdam auction, 1930 











den away in the houses of old Dutch families. Hardly any of them 
have entered the public collections in Holland, and several still be- 
long to the families for which they were painted, together with their 
excellently carved original frames which are among the finest of their 
kind. The style of these frames is an elaborate, baroque ornament 
of forms known as ““Ohrmuschelstil,”’ combining strange soft volutes, 
reminiscent of earforms, with garlands and figures of cupids. 

To this group of portraits belongs the well composed, lively por- 
trait of a young man, dated 1653 (Fig. 13), sold in an Amsterdam 
sale in 1912 and again in 1930, and another one of similar arrange- 
ment, but somewhat smaller, in the possession of an art dealer in 
Amsterdam. Both have as background a bluish-green moiré curtain, 
which we find again in the portraits of J. K. Lestevenon and his wife, 
Esther de Barij (Figs. 14 and 15), both probably executed only a few 
years later (also in the Amsterdam art market). It is not impossible 
that the young man of the painting dated 1653 (Fig. 13) represents 
the same J. K. Lestevenon, for whose family Luttichuys painted more 
that one portrait, as we learn from one of the few documents refer- 
ring to our artist. 

This amusing document, although dated a decade later (May 10, 
1662), deserves to be given in detail as it throws an interesting light 
upon the activity of our artist and his relationship to the Amsterdam 
aristocracy. We are informed that Luttichuys painted a portrait of a 
young lady, Elizabeth Lestevenon, probably a sister of J. K. Lesteve- 
non, and of her lover, a young Frenchman, Gabriel de Lalonde, and 
received sixty florins from the young lady for both paintings. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the artist, the Frenchman came afterwards to 
Luttichuys’ studio and told him Mademoiselle Lestevenon would like 
to have the painting representing Lalonde delivered to her, for she 
was afraid that the painter would let somebody see it. The painter 
turned both portraits over to Lalonde, but afterwards became suspi- 
cious and, as he explained, had some doubts whether the order really 
came from the young lady. What became of the portraits and whether 
they were kept by the Frenchman for his own pleasure or perhaps even 
for the purpose of extracting money from his former fiancée, we are 
not informed. We learn, however, that in the little scandal which 
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terminated the love affair of the deceived young lady, the artist was 
entirely on her side. He speaks of her before the court in highest 
terms, saying that he knew her as most honorable, virtuous and pious, 
and mentioning that when she came to his house she was received on 
the ground floor and not guided to the upper rooms! 

The finest female portrait of this group is one of 1656 (Fig. 16) 
which was sold at an auction in Amsterdam in December, 1930. The 
pale blue costume trimmed with silver lace and white collar and cuffs, 
brings to mind that this is about the year in which Vermeer began to 
abandon his early Rembrandtesque color scheme for the cool bluish 
tones so characteristic of his mature style. The three-quarter length 
composition against a dark background is, however, still Rembrandt- 
esque. The motive of the lady holding a fan crossed in front of her, 
the expression of the face, and the atmospheric treatment of the flesh- 
tints, seem still to be derived from Rembrandt’s portraits of the 
forties, although we are here in a milieu of fashionable Amsterdam 
society that was foreign to the great master at the time when Lutti- 
chuys painted this portrait. 

Another group of portraits executed during the fifties of the seven- 
teenth century, mostly during the second half, prove that the artist 
was as welcome as a portrait painter among scholars and publishers as 
among the rich and noble families of Amsterdam. The earliest seems 
to be a portrait of an elderly man sitting beside a table on which lies 
a map, and holding a compass in his left hand. He wears a costume in 
the style of Rembrandt, a loose black mantle, a shawl around his neck 
and a velvet cap of the shape often seen in Rembrandt’s self-por- 
traits of the middle period. Behind him isa globe of the heavens, sim- 
ilar in design to those which the artist represented in the Danckerts 
portraits to which we shall shortly refer. The painting was in an Am- 
sterdam sale of November 22, 1914, together with its companion 
piece, the above mentioned portrait of a woman that reminded us so 
much of Van der Helst (Fig. 11). In the sales catalogue the names 
are given as A. Winius and his wife. 

In the background of the man’s portrait appears the same large 
pillar and base which is used in two other male portraits of scholars 
or book-lovers, one of a young man represented at half length with 
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an open book in front of him (formerly in the Braams sale in Arn- 
heim, September 24, 1918); the other of a middle-aged man with 
gloves in his left hand, who stands next to a table on which are a scroll 
and keys and a globe. This painting was sold by an Amsterdam art 
dealer a few years ago. A third portrait, of a young man who stands 
in front of book-shelves and places his right hand before his breast, is 
known to me only from a photograph given to me by the late A. M. 
Mensing of Amsterdam. 

The two most charming and interesting portraits of this group, 
however, are two paintings said to represent the well-known publish- 
ers, Cornelis Danckerts and his son, Dancker Danckerts (Figs. 17 and 
18). The identification of the sitters is based upon the fact that the 
elder of the two men shows an open book upon a table beside him, of 
which one plate can be recognized as an illustration of the Anatomy 
by Vesalius, published by the Danckerts firm in 1647. Both sitters, 
moreover, have beside them celestial globes of the type we have met 
before, globes which were manufactured by the Danckerts (and, it 
must be added, also by other book firms of Amsterdam). Against this 
identification of the sitters is the fact, remarked by Hofstede de 
Groot, that the difference in age of the two persons represented seems 
to be too small to allow the assumption that they are father and son. 
Whoever the sitters may be, however, the intelligent and tempera- 
mental expression of the elder, the thoughtful and kind face of the 
younger, the lively postures of both (indicative of active and ener- 
getic personalities) and, not the least factor, the excellent manner in 
which both sitters are easily and harmoniously placed in their proper 
surroundings, give these portraits a highly representative character 
as works of art. Also representative are the types of men that Holland 
produced during the epoch of her greatest culture. 

Occasionally in this period the artist returned to painting small 
full-length portraits with out-of-doors backgrounds such as he had 
done in his earlier years. Two charming portraits of this kind are 
those of a gentleman and a lady in the museum at Stockholm, dated 
1654 (Figs. 19 and 20). While the male portrait is fully signed, the 
companion piece has near the date only the initials I. L., of which the 
first letter is not quite clear. On this ground some critics have con- 
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sidered it a work of another hand, probably of Isaac’s brother, Simon. 
It is, however, not at all unusual that Isaac, in signing companion 
pieces, signed one painting in full and the other with initials only. 
Two portraits in Brussels are a case in point. A more important fac- 
tor is that the style of the two pictures in Stockholm does not vary so 
greatly as to allow us to believe them the work of two different hands. 
If we compare this pair with the earlier portraits in the open air, 
we find a greater ease and elegance in the attitude of the models, while 
they express in their posture the same lively temperament and naive 
conceit which gives such charm to the small full-length portraits of 
the forties. 

Isaac Luttichuys was still at the height of his art during the first 
half of the sixties, a period to which we may attribute a number of 
unimportant yet characteristic portraits of elegant ladies in costumes 
typical of the Van Dyck followers, or in fancy dress that shows 
French classical tendencies. In the acceptance of either of these fash- 
ions, whether by the sitters or by the artists, we may feel a weakening 
of the Dutch character as it bowed to foreign influences, which meant 
the beginning of the decline of Dutch originality in art and culture. 
These later portraits of Luttichuys’, however, are of the best of this 
phase of Dutch art. A young couple, called traditionally the Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset, represented in two portraits in the museum 
at Hamburg (Figs. 21 and 22), give an excellent idea of this style. It 
is not impossible that his early life in England, and probably his later 
connections with Englishmen, made Luttichuys capable of under- 
standing the English characteristics better than other portrait painters 
in Holland. Both of these Hamburg paintings, incidentally, still have 
their original, finely carved frames, which must have been executed at 
Amsterdam obviously in the same workshop as the frames belonging 
to the portraits of A. Winius and his wife (Fig. 11). 

That Luttichuys did not hesitate to repeat certain positions of the 
hands (following in this respect a master greater than he, Van 
Dyck), is shown by a comparison of the last-named lady’s left hand 
with the corresponding one of a delightful portrait in the possession of 
a New York dealer (Fig. 23). Because the young woman represented 
here wears still a typical Dutch dress, and because her surroundings 
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appear more homely and modest than in the pompous Hamburg com- 
positions, we might be inclined to date it somewhat earlier. Yet the 
execution points to about the same period, that is, of the early ’60’s. 
And indeed, it is characteristic of this phase of Dutch culture that 
the women wore more varied fashions than ever before, each accord- 
ing to her personal taste or standing and her relationship to foreign 
countries. Thus we find typical Dutch dresses beside costumes in 
English and French style, while fancy dresses appear next to those of 
very conventional character (Fig. 24). 

The costume which the serious looking young woman wears in a 
portrait in Swiss possession (Fig. 25) looks as if it originated in the 
mind of the model herself, possibly under the guidance of the artist, 
after she had seen French women of the upper classes in similar Arca- 
dian dresses. The lines of her dress and mantle are well harmonized, 
as are the colors—dark violet in the hairdress and mantle, blue ribbons 
in the, white dress. We find numerous allusions in the Dutch poetry 
of the seventeenth century to Arcadian allegories, and the Dutch 
painters at even an earlier period than this did not hesitate sometimes 
to dress their simple peasant models in accordance with the subjects of 
classic allegory and myth. But the representations of young society 
girls as shepherdesses became so popular in French art that we can 
scarcely be mistaken if we see French influence in this composition; 
or, at least, to recognize in it a successful attempt by the artist to 
rival the latest fashions among French painters. 

Luttichuys was not a great enough artist to be able to resist the 
general decline of Dutch art which occurred towards the end of the 
sixties at the time of Rembrandt’s death (1669). Although the fame 
of this great personality had waned some time before, strangely 
enough his existence alone was sufficient to give life and soul to the 
dying art and culture of Holland. If then artists like Jan Vermeer, 
Pieter de Hooch, or Meindert Hobbema broke down in their great 
artistic efforts, we cannot expect that a portrait painter like Lut- 
tichuys, who was carried by the tide of fashion, should have survived 
the general deluge. Two signed male portraits, one (dated 1665) 
representing a gentleman dressed in Roman costume and holding a 
spear in his hand, and the other (dated 1671) in the museum at Basle, 
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prove that his inborn artistic sense left him almost completely at the 
last. Both are poorly composed and unpleasant in color. It is signifi- 
cant to learn from a document of about the same time (1668) that his 
reputation as a portrait painter had also suffered and that, most prob- 
ably because of dwindling orders, he had accumulated considerable 
debt. He testifies that he owes to his landlord 793 guilders for rent, 
and is willing to pawn to him his possessions, amounting to a number 
of paintings and household goods such as china and earthenware. It 
is interesting to note that in the small collection of paintings listed 
there is well represented a field of art which was not Luttichuys’ spe- 
ciality, the art of landscape painting, whereas we do not find any por- 
traits mentioned. The landscape painters whose pictures he owned are 
Joos de Momper, Aart van der Neer, Govaert Camphuysen, Philips 
Wouwerman and the seapainter, Jan Porcellis, whose style reminds us 
of the sea views to be found in the background of Luttichuys’ early 
portraits. 

Thus ended the life of an artist who well deserves to be better 
known, for his best portraits belong among the outstanding exam- 
ples of the Amsterdam school of around 1650. If he is not one of the 
great masters, he represents a type of artist whom we must study if 
we want to become acquainted with the general development of 
Dutch art in the seventeenth century. For the character of an epoch 
is often better reflected by the artists of medium height than by those 
of great stature, who go their own way regardless of the fashions and 
interests of the general public. It may be fairly said that as a por- 
trait painter, an artist like Isaac Luttichuys gives perhaps a more 
trustworthy representation of the characteristic types of his epoch 
than do the great masters, who are inclined to mould the character 
of their sitters in accordance with their own subjective views of life. 
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LIST OF PAINTINGS BY ISAAC LUTTICHUYS 
I 


Executed during the forties of the seventeenth century. 
Dated paintings: 
1. Head of a Laughing Boy. Signed and datzd 164-(1640?). Collection Peltzer, Cologne. 


Sold Amsterdam, 26, 5, 1914: A. Janssen Sale, Amsterdam, 12, 4, 1921. (Reproduced, 
Fig. 4.) 


. Old Woman with Magnifying Glass. Signed and dated 1647 (according to Count von 


Moltke). Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Cologne. (Reproduced, Fig. 5.) 


. Young Man on the Beach. Signed and dated 1641. Koucheleff Sale, Amsterdam, 24, 4, 


1906. Heugel Collection, Paris. (Reproduced, Fig. 7.) 


. Family on the way to Sandtvoort. Signed and dated 1642. Museum, Emden. (Repro- 


duced, Fig. 8.) 


Undated paintings: 


2 


Shipbuilder and his Wife sitting near the Shore (lifesize). Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin, No. 844. (Catalogued as Dutch School) (about 1645.) 


6. Man and Wife and Child standing on the Shore. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, No. 226. 


(Reproduced, Fig. 9.) 
II 


Executed during the fifties and early sixties of the seventeenth century. 
Dated Paintings: 


10. 


Ba. 


Portrait of a Gentleman. Signed and dated 1650. Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Bel- 
gique, Brussels. (Reproduced, Fig. 6.) 


. Portrait of a Lady. (Companion piece to the above.) Signed and dated 1650. Musées 


Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels. (Reproduced, Fig. 10.) 


. Portrait of a Young Man, 27 years old, according to inscription. Signed and dated 1651. 


Brussels Sale (A. Prouvost), 20, 6, 1928. Lucerne Sale (Prince Leopold of Prussia), 23, 
8, 1928. 

Portrait of a Young Man. Signed and dated 1652. London, Earl of Crawford. (Repro- 
duced, Fig. 12.) 

Portrait of a Young Man, possibly J. H. Lestevenon. Signed and dated 1653. Amster- 
dam Sale, 5, 12, 1912 and again 1930. (Countess de Béraudiére, Paris.) A portrait which 
fits this description (the same?) is described in a Cologne sales catalogue, 15, 4, 1930. 
(Reproduced, Fig. 13.) 

Portrait of a Gentleman. Full length. Signed and dated 1654. National Museum, Stock- 
holm. (Reproduced, Fig. 19.) 


. Portrait of a Lady. (Companion piece to above.) Signed and dated 1654. National Mu- 


seum, Stockholm. (Reproduced, Fig. 20.) 


. Portrait of Isaac Sweerts and his Wife. Signed and dated 1654. 


Collection of G. P. del Court van Krimpen in Velsen (exhibited Marine Exhibition, The 
Hague, 1900.) 


. Portrait of a Young Lady in Blue. Signed and dated 1656. Collection Teding van Berck- 


hout, Amsterdam Sale, 9, 12, 1930. (Reproduced, Fig. 16.) 


. Portrait of Rykloff van Goens, commissar of Netherlandish India (1642-1687). Dated 


1656, According to Moes, Iconographia Batavia, Bericht of Hist. Genootschap, Utrecht 
¥ jon 


. Portrait of a Gentleman, said to be Cornelis Danckerts. Signed and dated 165- (1657?). 


Collection de Ridder, Cronberg; Collection A. Janssen, Amsterdam (sold 1921?). (Re- 
produced, Fig. 17.) e 
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Portrait of a Young Man, said to be Dancker Danckerts, son of the above. Signed and 
dated 1657. Sale Amsterdam, 5, 12, 1912 and again 24, 5, 1921 (C. G. Baerle from 
Utrecht). (Reproduced, Fig. 18.) 


. Portrait of a Lady. Signed and dated 1657. Museum, Mainz. 
. Portrait of a Young Man. Signed and dated 1659. Collection of Count F. van Byland, 


The Hague. (Notice of Hofstede de Groot, who mentions another portrait by Lutti- 
chuys in the same collection.) 


. Portrait of a Young Man, three-quarter length. Signed and dated 1660. Museum in the 


Palazzo, Urbino. 

Portrait of a Young Man, three-quarter length. Signed and dated 1661. Possibly identi- 
cal with a painting described in the Collection Fievez, Brussels. Sale Brussels, 1927, No. 
48 (under the name of Simon Luttichuys ). (Reproduced, Fig. 3.) 


Undated paintings: 


aes 


24. 


4 o 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


33. 


34, 


35. 
36. 
37. 


Portrait of a Woman, Art dealer, Wildenstein, New York. (Reproduced, Fig. 1.) 
Portrait of a Gentleman, half-iength. Only right hand visible on back of chair. Art 


market, Goudstikker, Amsterdam. 
Portrait of J. H. Lestevenon. Amsterdam sale (C. G. Baerle of Utrecht), 24, 5, 1912. 


Art market, Goudstikker, Amsterdam. (Reproduced, Fig. 14.) 


. Portrait of Esther de Barij, wife of J. H. Lestevenon. Same pedigree. Art market, Goud- 


stikker, Amsterdam. (Reproduced, Fig. 15.) 

Portrait of a Scholar, holding his hand upon an open book which lies in front of him. 
Half-length figure. Braams Sale, Arnheim, 26, 9, 1918. 

Portrait of A. Winius, Amsterdam sale, 20, 11, 1912. 

Portrait of the wife of A. Winius. Amsterdam sale, 20, 11, 1910. (Reproduced, Fig. 11.) 
Portrait of a Gentleman, holding his gloves in left hand. On table to right globe and 
scroll. Three-quarter length. Art dealer, Douwes, Amsterdam. 

Portrait of a Young Man, holding right hand on his breast, curtain and bookshelves in 
right background. Three-quarter length. Photograph in possession of A. M. Mensing, 


Amsterdam. 


. Portrait of a Lady, standing, three-quarter length. Art dealer, E. and A. Silberman, New 


York. (Reproduced, Fig. 23.) 

Portrait of a Lady, standing, three-quarter length. Column in background. Art dealer, 
Reyre, London. (Reproduced, Fig. 24.) 

Portrait of a Lady, dressed as shepherdess, three-quarter length. Pilaster in background. 
Art dealer, Steinmeyer, Lucerne. (Reproduced, Fig. 25.) 

Portrait of an Officer (Duke of Somerset ?). Museum, Hamburg. (Reproduced, Fig. 21.) 
Portrait of a Lady (Duchess of Somerset ?). Museum, Hamburg. (Reproduced, Fig. 22.) 
Portrait of a Woman, standing before a column, fan in left hand. Three-quarter length, 
black costume with blue ribbons. Amsterdam sale, 5, 12, 1912. In possession of A. M. 
Mensing, Amsterdam, 1935. (Reproduced, Fig. 2.) 


Il 


Executed in the artist’s last period. 


38. 


39. 


Portrait of a Gentleman in Roman Costume, moving to the right, holding spear in right 
hand, left hand on his breast. Background flat landscape. Signed and dated 1665. Art 
dealer, Bromhead, London; later art market, New York. 

Portrait of a Man, left hand on his breast, right hand covered by cloak. Three-quarter 
length. Background city hall of Amsterdam. Signed and dated 1671. Museum, Basle. 
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FROM OLD BRUEGEL TO VAN GOYEN 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


of Holland is apt to form the impression that Dutch painting 

of the seventeenth century is completely separate from the older 
tradition of painting in the Netherlands. In the collections of our 
American museums Dutch painting begins in the 1620’s and °30’s 
with Hals and van Goyen, while the old tradition ends with Pieter 
Bruegel in the 1560’s. The present admirable arrangement of the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, by exhibiting in chronological sequence 
the whole course of Dutch painting from the Gothic to the High 
Baroque, is the only museum which makes it easy to see the process of 
transition and growth which filled the long interval between 1560 
and 1630. Had there not been a continuous growth from one period 
to the other, Dutch painting would, indeed, be one of the prodigies of 
human genius, for from the earliest paintings of Hals (about 1610) 
to the peak of Dutch achievement in the third quarter of the century 
is no more than forty years. If the technical and spiritual achieve- 
ments of Rembrandt and Vermeer rose in these forty years from noth- 
ing we should be justified if we called it a miracle. But in actuality 
the dreadful period of wars, proscriptions and persecutions which in- 
tervened between 1560 and the Peace of Munster in 1648 was a period 
of rich and sturdy growth in the arts, as it was in every other depart- 
ment of Dutch life. ‘Art-hating Mars,” as van Mander expressed it, 
was powerless to prevent creative minds from doing the work which 
not only counterbalanced the destruction, but in the end formed a 
new culture. The development of landscape painting during this 
transition age illustrates clearly both the variety and richness of its 
artistic life. 

Pieter Bruegel, the Elder, had in the 1560’s brought the sixteenth 
century type of landscape to the limits of its possibilities. In his last 
unfinished series of the Seasons the world-panorama landscape of 
Patinir and Herri Met de Bles was so infused, in every detail, with a 


T« visitor to even the richest collections of Dutch art outside 
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new observation of nature, that it became a new creation, sui generis 
(Fig. 1). The particular and the universal, the reality of nature and 
the imaginative sweep of the mind, are combined in these landscapes 
in a way which has no exact parallel in the painting of the Nether- 
lands. Nature, observed at once by the eyes of body and mind, is re- 
vealed as a great world-life in which mountains and seas, clouds and 
winds, mankind and the brute creation, play their individual parts. 
Bruegel made a great step forward, not only imaginatively in his con- 
ception of the unity of the world-life, but technically in the exact 
observation of nature and of atmospheric perspective. The stylized 
detail of nature and the three bands of color which indicated distance 
in the earlier landscapes melt in Bruegel’s work into real forms, but 
without losing their ideal character. This mingling of the real and the 
ideal is a strange and fascinating achievement. The Flemish landscap- 
ists who came after him were not prepared to advance from this 
point. Bruegel’s imagination remained unique. His stylistic innova- 
tions of atmosphere and realism had first to be assimilated before they 
could be developed. It was not until a new style, the Early Baroque, 
had reached its climax that we shall find again, under entirely differ- 
ent aspect, an imagination capable of giving us by the exact study of a 
single place and a single hour the inner sense of the universal poetry of 
the world. 

The direction of landscape painting in the last thirty years of the 
sixteenth century was toward a romantic man-made poetry imposed 
upon nature. The outward dependence of Lucas van Valckenborch’s 
Summer Landscape (Fig. 2) upon Pieter Bruegel’s work is obvious. 
The picture forms one of a series of four Seasons preserved in Vienna, 
painted in 1585 probably in Linz for the Archduke Matthias. The ab- 
sence of any direct connection between Bruegel and Valckenborch is 
only proof of the widespread popularity of Bruegel’s ideas. Valcken- 
borch was a painter of Malines (he entered the guild there in 1560) 
who fled as a Protestant from Hapsburg territory in 1566.’ He spent 
some time in Aix, Liege (?), and Frankfort, but in 1579 entered the 
service of the Archduke Matthias, who was then Stadtholder of the 
Netherlands. He went later with his patron to Linz and after 1597 
lived in Nuremberg, where Sandrart met him, still living in 1622. His 
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Fig. 3. Joos de Mom per: Landscape 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Fig. 4. Gillis tan Coninxloo: Forest Landscape 
Vienna, Liechtenstein Gallery 





Seasons therefore represent the general development of Netherlandish 

painting in the 1580’s rather than a direct influence of Bruegel. His 

; Summer, for all its superficial resemblance to Bruegel in the human 
types and in the vast diagonal vista, is totally different in conception. 
Both the detail of nature and its color are again strictly stylized. These 
harvesters, shepherds, and feasters are the lively illustrations of a 
pastoral poem. They are type forms, like the fantastic mountains and 
rivers, towns and ships of the enchanting panorama, created and ani- 
mated by the poetic convention of the Utopian world, the earthly 
paradise, which is one of the oldest and most genial of poetic dreams. 
Another form of romantic fantasy was developed in the landscapes 
of Joos de Momper (1564-1635). Momper became a master in the 
Antwerp guild in 1581, twelve years after Old Bruegel’s death.* He 
was a prolific painter, whose copious output varies considerably in 
quality. Like Bruegel he traveled in Italy and the Alps; and his com- 
positions also repeat the form of a grandiose panorama of mountains, 
plain and sea, arranged in a strongly diagonal vista to a high horizon, 
which the older artist had used. But the human being, whose activity 
had been an essential part of the character of Bruegel’s landscapes, 
falls back in Momper’s work into the position of staffage, becoming a 
merely decorative touch which was sometimes supplied by another 
hand. Mountains, towns, rivers and seas, human incident and the 
grandeur of nature, were no longer at once intensely real and imagina- 
tive as they had been in Pieter Bruegel’s works; but were simply and 
boldly schematized. The Landscape (Fig. 3) (probably c. 1600) in 
Detroit is arranged in Momper’s characteristic manner of three color 
planes: a golden brown foreground plane, a yellow-green middle 
ground and blue distance. Over these broad tones Momper painted his 
details in a kind of vivid shorthand stroke that, in the boldness of its 
simplifications, recalls the conventions of Chinese landscape painting. 
The mountains are sketched with calligraphic strokes of white; the 
trees of the middle ground are semi-circles of little dots. The color is 
brushed on, one translucent tone above another, with subtle decora- 
tive effects which recall the fact that Momper made decorative panels 
to be built into rooms. Yet the sun, which bursts through the thin 
clouds in a flush of yellow and pear! gray, shows a sensitive observation 
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of nature. Some of Momper’s drawings of mountain scenery also show 
very exact observation. The arbitrary, schematic form of his work 
must be interpreted as is the similar phenomenon in twentieth cen- 
tury painting; it represents not a lack of skill but an artistic aim to 
which the close representation of nature did not seem important. To 
Momper nature was the source of charming decorative compositions 
and of amusing or poetic fantasy, as his mood varied. Nature was the 
artist’s servant, as she was in the formal Baroque gardens which were 
then being introduced into the Netherlands. 

The development of romantic feeling in landscape took on a new 
aspect at the close of the sixteenth century in the work of Gillis van 
Coninxloo.’ In his two landscapes of 1598 (Fig. 4) and 1604 in the 
Liechtenstein Gallery we enter a new world. Gone is the world pano- 
rama, gone the division of the landscape into three color bands in reg- 
ular recession. The spectator finds himself in the center of an immense 
and hoary wood, looking down the mysterious vistas between its an- 
cient trees. The solitude is majestic; but it is filled also with all kinds 
of silent life. A traveler lies at the foot of the oak in the center, 
watching a pool where herons wade and two deer rest at ease in the 
shadow. The trees are filled with all kinds of birds. In the glade at the 
right a troop of huntsmen and dogs running over a bridge seem lost in 
the shadows and silence of the forest. The landscape is painted almost 
entirely in dark and middle tones of brown and green; the light is con- 
centrated in a few accents in the foreground, in the little figures and 
the glimpse of sky. Light itself begins to play a new role. The eye sees 
the play of light and shadow throughout the picture rather than in 
stylized bands of color. Harmonies of local contrasting colors are re- 
placed by harmonies of tone. 

In a closely related Forest Landscape (Fig. 5) in the Kunsthistori- 
sches Museum, Vienna, there is not even so much of a vista as in the 
Liechtenstein pictures. The whole picture is a marvelous interweaving 
of lights and shadows in the depths of the forest. There are no 
human actors, but the forest is full of creatures that fly or run or peer 
silently from between the great trunks. From where do these forest 
visions come? Europe was undoubtedly less cultivated in the seven- 
teenth century and offered more experience of the wild than it does 
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Fig. 6. Jan (Velvet) Brueghel: River Scene 
Detroit, Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haass 





Fig. 7. Jan Brueghel, I: Village Scen 
Detroit Institute of Art 





now. But these great oaks, whose hoarse whisper one can hear as he 
looks at the picture, and this world of shy, stealthy, non-human life, is 
clearly a vision of the primeval wilderness. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that Coninxloo saw an actual log from the forests of the New 
World, such as that which Sir Walter Scott saw two hundred years 
later in some harbor of Scotland, the size of which, as he described it 
to Washington Irving, gave him a shock of wonder and a sudden over- 
whelming romantic vision of the grandeur of the primeval forest. The 
air of Europe at the end of the sixteenth century was filled with 
rumors of the New World with which Coninxloo must have been in 
touch throughout his life. He was born in Antwerp in 1544, where 
his father had been a painter before him. After travels in France, he 
lived in Antwerp from 1570 to 1585. When Antwerp was recap- 
tured in 1585 by the Spanish troops under Alexander Farnese, Duke 
of Parma, Coninxloo was one of the many citizens who went into exile. 
From 1585 to 1595 he lived in the Frankenthal. It must be remem- 
bered that conspicuous in the great book trade of Frankfort at this 
time was Theodore de Bry, whose series of illustrated voyages to the 
New World and Asia came out between 1590 and 1634.° After 1595 — 
Coninxloo moved to Amsterdam which was then rapidly becoming the 
great seaport and metropolis of the seventeenth century, largely as a 
result of the influx of merchants and skilled craftsmen from Antwerp. 
Between 1595 and his death in 1607 no year can have gone by with- 
out stirring news from Dutch exploring fleets or the appearance of 
books by Dutch travelers, geographers and scholars. The maps of 
| Mercator of Leyden were published by William Blaeuw of Amsterdam, 
from whose magnificent printing establishment came all kinds of 
astronomical and geographical charts, delineations of exploration and 
other scientific works. Coninxloo’s opportunities to hear of the New 
World were innumerable. It is nonetheless remarkable that without 
any recourse to fantastic detail he should have been able to imagine 
and create the marvelous and poetic atmosphere of his forest scenes, 
| filled with the solemn solitude and majesty of the great wilderness 
which he had never seen. 
| Coninxloo, born in Flanders, became the most important landscape 
painter of Holland at the beginning of the seventeenth century. There 
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remained, however, a school of landscape painters in Antwerp. The 
most important during the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
was Jan or Velvet Brueghel (1568-1625), the second son of Old Pieter 
and an original genius in his own right. Van Mander (who must have 
known him personally) says that he was brought up by his grand- 
mother, Marie de Bessemmers, the wife of Pieter Coecke van Aelst, 
who was a good watercolor painter and taught her grandson to paint 
in tempera in the miniature style’. He learned to use oil from P. Goet- 
kind, an amateur and dealer of Antwerp. He went while very young 
to Italy, spending a long time first in Cologne, and in 1593/4, was in 
Rome. In 1596 he was in Milan, working for Cardinal Borromeo, and 
in 1597 he entered the Antwerp guild. From that time until his death 
in 1625 he was one of the strongest figures in Flemish painting, han- 
dling all the various subjects he touched—landscape, flowers, still life 
—with a wonderful mingling of strength and delicacy. 

A small River Scene (Fig. 6) in the collection of Mrs. Lillian 
Henkel Haass can be dated by the costumes about 1610. It retains still 
some elements of the sixteenth century—the high horizon line, the 
panoramic sweep, the diagonal composition, the cool, high-keyed and 
enamel-like local color. But there is within these forms a strong ele- 
ment of nature. Although there is a general division of the land into 
two tones—a brown-green foreground and chalky blue distance— 
these color planes are no more important than the alternation of lights 
and transparent cloud shadows which float across the scene. The strong 
Flemish red of the costumes is softened to a pale rose, which is repeated 
in a continuous aerial gradation back through the little figures into 
the rosy clouds of the sky. There is here, in fact, a delicate balance be- 
tween the strong, decorative colors of the sixteenth century and the 
harmonies of aerial tone which were to be the special interest of the 
seventeenth century. And in spite of the wideness of this panorama, 
we can recognize something of the mood of the future Dutch land- 
scape style. The scene is no longer a romantic fantasy; it is the serene 
face of nature, rendered cheerful! by the busy life of man. Boats sail 
upon their errands along the wide river. Ducks swim in the stream 
and fly in the air. A ferry crowded with passengers comes in to the 
landing. The crowd waiting for the ferry is full of normal life and 
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incident. This is the cheerful, inhabited landscape, which was to be 
the theme of the Dutch landscapists in the 1630’s. 

Jan Brueghel, II (1601-1678) was not an inventive personality 
like his father, nor capable of discovering a new conception of the 
world. He was content to explore the road his father had found. Ant- 
werp in the early part of the seventeenth century was the scene of an 
extraordinarily prosperous craft of painting. The activity of Rubens’ 
studio, which manufactured huge decorative paintings for half the 
palaces of Europe, was matched by the activity in the humbler studios 
of Jan Brueghel, II, and his fellows, who worked for picture dealers 
who exported great numbers of paintings to Spain, France and even 
Spanish America. In one transaction, Jan Brueghel, II, sold fifty 
paintings to an art dealer, Van Immerseel: four paintings of the Life 
of Adam and forty-six landscapes, in the painting of which he had 
made use of two assistants.° Such activity naturally lent itself to rep- 
etition and copying of old compositions. The details which in the 
pictures of Jan Brueghel, I, are finely studied from nature, and the 
colors which were modulated by an eye that had discovered the 
beauty of atmospheric gradation, in Jan the Second’s Village Scene 
(Fig. 7) are schematized and somewhat mechanical. The halted 
wagon in the foreground is repeated from a picture by Jan I now in 
Vienna (No. 9126); the windmill at the right and the man’s figure 
bowed under a sack of meal, are derived from the landscape of Jan I in 
Dresden (No. 892). The grass and trees are painted according to a 
formula of color rather than fresh impressions of nature. Yet if it is a 
formula it is still a delightful one; the long perspective of trees, and 
the lights and shadows of the foreground are finely handled: and the 
genial bustle of a village crossroad and inn yard is painted with 
feeling. 

The transition from the landscape of the Antwerp school to land- 
scape in Holland is illustrated by the Landscape with the Plundering of 
a Coach (Fig. 8) by Jacob van Geel (c. 1585-after 1635), which also 
can be dated by the costume at about 1610. Very little is known 
of van Geel.’ He was probably a Hollander, although the possibility 
that he was an immigrant from Flanders cannot be overlooked. He 
is first documented as living in Middleburg in 1615. In 1628 he was 
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in Delft, in 1633 in Dordrecht; a painting dated 1635, listed by 
Wurzbach, is the last known trace of him. With van Geel’s land- 
scape one returns from the atmosphere of intimacy and naturalness 
in Jan Brueghel’s paintings to the wide diagonal panorama of the 
romantic landscape, but with a new undertone of feeling. Van Geel 
used the cold, enameled Flemish colors and the scheme of brown- 
green foreground, yellow-green middle ground and blue distance; the 
figures in the foreground are dotted with the glossy Flemish red and 
white and black. But in several respects the schematic landscape is 
being transformed by the observation of nature. The horizon is low 
and natural. The real sun seems just above the forest, and sunlight 
and cloud shadow follow one another over the plain, dissolving the 
schematic local color into an aerial gradation. The panorama is thus 
partly traditional, partly an intuitive response to the landscapes of 
Zeeland and Holland. So charming is its poetry that one does not at 
once notice that the scene in the foreground is a highway robbery. This 
introduction of a note of violence and brutality into the idyllic 
poetry of nature was characteristic of the early years of the century 
in Holland. A reflection of the cruelty of the wars, with their in- 
evitable accompaniment of pillage and murder, is found frequently 
among the Dutch painters like Esaias van de Velde and Vinckboons; 
it does not appear among the more cheerful southern artists. It seems 
likely therefore that van Geel was Dutch rather than Flemish. The 
strange, knotted, mossy trees are characteristic of van Geel. Their 
deep glades hold something of the mysterious romantic mood which 
Gillis van Coninxloo had given to Dutch landscape, and relate him to 
Hercules Seghers, Coninxloo’s pupil, who was beginning his work just 
at this time." 

The Village Kermesse by Esaias van de Velde, signed and dated 
1626 (Fig. 9) in the collection of Mr. E. Raymond Field, also reflects 
the dashing, riotous mood of the Dutch landscapists of the first gener- 
ation in the seventeenth century. But in certain portions of the pic- 
ture, such as the perspective down the village street, and the glimpse 
of the barnyard by the canal at the right, there is a note of simple, 
friendly intimacy with the countryside. In other pictures of the same 
decade he struck more emphatically the note of intimacy which was 
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Fig. 10. Pieter Nolpe: Dune Landscape 
Detroit, Mr. E. Raymond Field 





Fig. 11. Wouter Knyff: River Scen 
Detroit Institute of Art 
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taken up and perfected by his pupil, Jan van Goyen. Van de Velde, 
who is one of the most characteristic artists of the transition period, 
also retains in this picture of the ’20’s the strong local colors of Flem- 
ish landscape, only partly subdued by atmospheric tone. 

With van Goyen and his circle in the ’30’s there came into land- 
scape a new pictorial language of tone rather than local color and a 
mood of serene content. The themes of these landscapists were very 
simple. They consisted of effects of space, marked out at first across 
the wide Dutch plain by figures or ships or towers, and later also by 
the recession of clouds across the sky. But the range of esthetic ef- 
fect was by no means limited, as may be seen by comparison of land- 
scapes by van Goyen and some of his followers, Pieter Nolpe, Salomon 
van Ruysdael, Wouter Knyff and Pieter van der Croos. 

There is a charming Dune Landscape (Fig. 10) by Pieter Nolpe, 
signed with the monogram PN and dated 1631, in the collection of 
Mr. E. Raymond Field. Nolpe is documented only in Amsterdam, 
where he married in 1637, and where he kept an art store and pub- 
lishing house.’ From 1637 onward he produced only engravings and 
seems to have given up painting. His paintings, dated from 1631 to 
1637, show the influence of both Jan van Goyen and Pieter Molyn. 
His Dune Landscape brings us to the spacious solitudes of dune and 
sky which were the special province of van Goyen’s circle. The 
brown, yellow-green and blue color planes of Flemish landscape are 
still present, but softened, grayed and rendered translucent by atmos- 
phere. The abrupt contrasts of tone, visible in alternate bands of 
light and shadow, and the stiff, wiry stroke, are not so subtle as were 
the effects of van Goyen’s art. But the wide view over the dunes, 
marked by streaks of light and shadow and little human figures, is a 
sensitive harmony of space; and the color scheme of golden brown, 
straw yellow and sea blue-green is fresh and pleasant. 

To this simple melody of tone and space Jan van Goyen (1596- 
1656) brought special gifts of mind and hand. His touch was loose 
and free, communicating a painterlike vibration to the paint, yet 
every detail is exact and quivering with subtle animation. There is 
a quiet, serene cheerfulness about his works, such as the View of a Plain 
Traversed by a Canal and Shipping (1641) (Fig. 12), an unspoken 
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“how pleasant it is to be here” in the mind that observed this scene, 
which gives his pictures a special warmth. Their cheerfulness is al- 
ways implicit, never outspoken; they are warmed by a pleasant little 
fire of contentment the artist kept to warm himself, not a great 
crackling blaze visible to every passerby. But his pictures have also a 
deeper feeling. As Bruegel loved the Alps, so van Goyen loved the 
boundless levels of Holland and found there, whether in the green 
plains of the earth, crossed by canals and accented by distant spires 
and windmills, or the tawny silver plains of its shallow seas, streaked 
with cloudshadow and dotted with sails, the key to a new world- 
poetry. In the boundless immensity of the earth, which reveals itself 
so easily from any little elevation in Holland, and in the immensity of 
space revealed by clouds drifting from horizon to horizon, van Goyen 
caught again the world-spirit which Bruegel had found in the Alps 
on the road to Italy. It is expressed in simpler and less exciting form 
in the intimate study of a single place and hour, without the pan- 
orama of the world and the seasons which Bruegel used. His chief 
instrument was aerial tone, to which in the 1640’s he had entirely 
subordinated his pleasant color harmony of liquid browns and yellows 
and gray-greens of earth; only at the end of his career did he again 
make greater use of local colors. 

His contemporary and pupil, Salomon van Ruysdael (c. 1600- 
1670) in his River Scene of 1643 (Fig. 13) also achieves a harmony 
of human life and the life of nature, which, under the guise of a simple 
view, offers no less complete a synthesis of the Dutch world than did 
the world-panorama landscape. The diagonal vista is completely re- 
fashioned by exact observation of nature, local color by aerial tone. 
Space is no longer suggested by schematic bands of color. His palette 
of brown, yellow-green and blue is used in complete subordination to 
tone. From the picture plane to the horizon there is a continuous and 
delicate gradation of tone, which carries the eye inward with the di- 
rect penetration of a bird’s flight. In this far view to the horizon, 
in the noble old trees which overhang the river’s edge, and in the 
stately procession of the clouds, the artist has created the grandeur of 
the Dutch landscape; as in the view of the church tower sheltered 
among the trees and the cottage roof with a curl of smoke rising from 
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Fig. 14. Pieter van der Croos: Landscap 
Detroit Institute of Arts 





‘ Fig. 15. Detail of Figure 14 





its chimney, he has caught its rural peace. The landscape of Holland 
is peculiar in its combination of the serenity of nature with the un- 
conflicting, busy, cheerful activity of a populous and prosperous land. 
Boats glide up and down the rivers, fishermen haul their nets, ducks 
swim by the river bank and troops of swallows and water birds whirl 
in the air, travelers go up and down roads which follow the water; 
and over all rests the great dome of the sky. Both aspects of nature, 
the majesty of the wide horizon and the peaceful, intimate, cheer- 
ful life of man, are essential parts of its character. Salomon Ruys- 
dael has caught the completeness of nature as Bruegel had caught it. 
One can appreciate the poetry of this synthesis of the world by com- 
paring it with a River Scene (Fig. 11) by Wouter Knyff (c. 1607-after 
1693) dated 1648, in the Detroit museum.” Knyff may have come 
under van Goyen’s direct influence, but it is more probable that he 
learned his art from the circle of landscape painters, S. van Ruysdael, 
Mulier, Molyn and their associates in Haarlem, where nearly all of his 
long life was spent. He wasa pleasant artist but a weaker personality 
than Salomon Ruysdael. His brushstroke lacks character; it is weak 
and tiresome, especially in the painting of foliage. He is a master of 
space and of the exquisite gradations of aerial tone in his long perspec- 
tive. The eye is carried inward to the horizon and into the soft, cloud- 
filled sky by the delicate poetry of air. But he is notably lacking in 
the larger conception of the great landscapist. 

Pieter van der Croos (c.1609/11-after 1670) created another per- 
sonal variation of this landscape theme in his Landscape (Fig. 14) 
also in the collection of the Detroit museum. This rare and little 
known artist was a member of a family of artists from Alkmaar. He 
was in the Hague from 1644, then in 1651 entered the guild in Alk- 
maar, and in 1661 was in Amsterdam, where in 1670 his goods were 
inventoried to be sold for debt. The painting in Detroit is signed 
P. Cos Inv. The foreground is painted with great decision and is built 
so high that the eye leaps from it directly to the horizon. The earth 
is in tones of warm brown, the sky and water in tones of blue-gray; 
but the focus of the picture is the inky-black tree, which lifts itself 
against a single, milk-white cloud that climbs into the sky. The 
abrupt contrasts of near and far, of black and white, of warm earth 
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and cold sky, are a fresh and inventive note. And the tradition of 
brilliant touch, which, contrary to most notions of Dutch landscape, 
runs all through this transition period, is nowhere more beautifully 
represented than here. (Fig. 15). One will find no more fascinating 
calligraphy in Chinese landscape. 

These few paintings do not represent all the creative effort which 
was put forth in the interval between Old Bruegel and Jacob van 
Ruisdael; but they serve to illustrate that, decade by decade, the proc- 
ess of creation never halted in the Netherlands. The world-spirit of 
Bruegel’s landscapes, so strangely woven out of observation and con- 
vention, gave place in the last quarter of the sixteenth century to a 
charming romanticism of which Valckenborch and Joos de Momper 
are examples. This romanticism came to a climax at the turn of the 
century in the little known figure of Gillis van Coninxloo, who also in- 
troduced a new element into landscape by his use of light. In the 
first decade of the seventeenth century there was a fertile variety of 
artistic thought, out of which the qualities of realistic observation of 
nature and atmospheric tone gradually separated themselves as the 
foundation of the early Baroque of van Goyen and his circle. In the 
1640’s, seventy years after the death of Bruegel, the Dutch landscap- 
ists came to a new world-spirit, which places the paintings of van 
Goyen and Salomon van Ruysdael among the great creations of Dutch 
culture. What distinguishes them from their lesser contemporaries is 
not so much a difference in technique as in understanding. The two 
great figures and the lesser all paint the same simple scenes. But the 
greater arrive through the perception of a single place and a single 
hour at a universal quality. Yet around them is to be found a circle 
of painters who reveal, to anyone who cares to observe them closely, 
the many changes of mood, and the manifold inventions and refine- 
ments of style, which mark this rich and fertile period. 
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NOTES 


1 Carel van Mander (Van der Wall’s translation), p. 269; Wurzbach, in Niederlandisches 
Kunstler-Lexikon, lists the recent references. 

2Van Mander, p. 405; Wurzbach; K. Lilienfeld, Catalog Ausstellung Joos de Momper, Kuns- 
thiitte Chemnitz, 1927; Hans-Gésta Térnel in Thieme-Becker lists the numerous recent 
articles by K. Zoege van Manteuffel, Walter Cohen, K. Jahnig and Alfred Scharf, which fol- 
lowed the exhibits in Brussels, Chemnitz, Berlin, Amsterdam, upon which our new knowl- 
edge of Momper is based. 

>Van Mander, p. 306; J. B. Descamps, Les Vies des peintres flammands, allemands et hol- 
landais (1753) I, p. 172; N. de Roever, Oud-Holland, Ill (1885), p. 33; Jean Louis Sponsel 
Jahrbuch d. pruess. Kunstsamml, X (1889), pp. 57-71. 

* The usual title of this series is given by Joseph Sabin, Dictionary of Books relating to 
America (1869) as: “Theodore de Bry, Collectiones Peregrinationum in Indiam Orientalem 
et Indiam Occidentalem XXV Partibus comprehensae a Theodoro, Joan.—Theodoro de Bry, 
et a Matheo Merian publicatae, Francofurti ad Moenum, 1590-1634.” 

> Van Mander, p. 156; J. B. Descamps, I, p. 376. 

6 J. Denucé, Letters and Documents Concerning Jan Brueghel I and Il, Antwerp, 1934, p. 82. 
7 A. Bredius, Oud-Holland, XVII, p. 125; Wurzbach; Hofstede de Groot in Thieme-Becker. 
8 See especially Seghers’ etchings in Springer, Hercules Seghers, Berlin, 1910-12. 

9 Wurzbach; Ch. M. Dozy, Oud-Holland, XV (1897), p. 24; Hofstede de Groot, Burling- 
ton, XLII (1923), p. 22; M. D. Henkel in Thieme-Becker. The present painting measures h. 
137% in.; w. 215% in. 

10 Signed on the boat at the left, W. Knyff, 1648. See Hofstede de Groot in Burlington, 
XLII (1923), p. 21; Beschreib. u. krit. Verzeichnis der Werke holl. Maler, VIII, p. 346, 
and in Thieme-Becker. 

11 Obreen, II, p. 34, Ill, p. 263; H. de Groot in Burlington, XLII (1923), p. 16, and in Bes- 
chreib. u. krit. Verzeichnis der Werke boll. Maler, VIII, p. 343; C. W. Bruinvis, Oud-Hol- 
land, XXVII (1909), p. 117; K. Lilienfeld in Thieme-Becker. 
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NICOLAS KREMER OF STRASSBURG 


By PauL WESCHER 


rather “terra incognita.” Closely dependent upon the three 

great masters of the portrait, Diirer, Baldung and Holbein, 
there exist works by a score of anonymous painters, the discovery of 
whose identities is, therefore, a task for research. 

And with the Portrait of a Nobleman (panel 23 x 17 inches, Fig. 1), 
recently acquired by Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth of Detroit, the 
initials N. K., and the date 1529, give reason to attach to it the name 
of a master hitherto known chiefly by documents and some drawings 
—Nicolas Kremer. The style of the portrait is at first glance sugges- 
tive of Baldung, whereas the loose technique of the landscape back- 
ground (Fig. 2) bears a similarity to Diirer’s watercolors. The orig- 
inal motive of the green curtain, blown by the summer breeze into the 
room, the great technical mastery in such details as the red fox trim- 
ming of the dark coat, the fine taste in color effects such as the dark 
green of the curtain in contrast to the red sandstone of the window 
frame—all suggest an artist of great talent close to Direr and Baldung. 

The style, taken together with the initials N. K., point with sufh- 
cient reason to Nicolas Kremer whose career is connected with that 
of Baldung. Our knowledge of this master of Strassburg is founded on 
two different traditions: first, the documentary evidence of which 
Hans Rott has most completely informed us in his Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Kunstgeschichte des 15 und 16. Jahrhunderts (Ob- 
errhein I, p. 225), and second, a number of signed drawings preserved 
in the collections of Hamburg and the Louvre. 

According to the archives, Kremer became a citizen of Strassburg in 
the year 1521, married Christina von Han in 1522, took in a pupil in 
1523, and in 1531-32 received orders from the town to design plans 
for the Cathedral. His second wife was Dorothea, the sister of the 
town clerk and chronicler, Andreas Biihler, and in 1543 he lived in the 
Fladgasse at Strassburg. He left the town in 1547, probably in conse- 


Gate portraiture in the first part of the 16th century is still 
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Fig. 1. Nicolas Kremer: Portrait of a Nobleman. Detroit 
Collection of Mrs. Ralph Harman Boot/ 
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quence of the Reformation, and moved to the right bank of the Rhine 
to settle down at Ottersweier in Baden. There he died in 1553, as 
shown by the inscription on his tombstone, which is still preserved. 
Moreover, he is known to have purchased in 1545 the artistic estate of 
Hans Baldung Grien, which at the beginning of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury came, together with the famous curl of Diirer and with some of 
his own drawings, into the possession of Balthasar Kienast, another 
citizen of Strassburg.’ 

Among the above-mentioned drawings at the Art Gallery in Ham- 
burg is one which in addition to the monogram NK bears the full 
name of the master, ‘““Nicolas Kremer,”’ so that no doubt can exist that 
this is the correct interpretation of the monogram which since Nagler 
has generally been identified as being that of a Nicolas Kirner or 
Nicolas Kirberger, an Austrian master. 

Where did Kremer come from and when did he start? The earliest 
drawing which bears his monogram, together with the date 1519, is 
a Madonna Adoring the Child at the Museum of Stuttgart (Fig. 3). It 
is done in black and white ink on prepared paper, and shows in tech- 
nique as well as in form the closest connection with Baldung’s draw- 
ings. This drawing and a half-figure picture showing Christ as the 
Man of Sorrows, with flying angels, signed and dated NK 1520, make 
it almost certain that Kremer worked in Baldung’s workshop at that 
time.” And because it was the custom then for young painters to enter 
the workshop of a master at the age of eighteen or nineteen, we can 
assume that the year 1500 was the approximate date of Kremer’s 
birth, an assumption that agrees very well with the other given dates. 

Up to now we have unfortunately known very little about other 
figure compositions by Kremer. In the old collection of the monastery 
of Lichtental, near Baden-Baden, a canvas showing the Holy Family 
and Angels, dated 1537, has been ascribed to him with certain justifi- 
cation because of its similarity to Baldung, and in the Karlsruhe Art 
Gallery a strange allegory of Youth and Age, dated 1547, may possibly 
be recognized as his work when we know it better than we do at pres- 
ent. Meanwhile his ten portrait-drawings in Hamburg and the Louvre 
offer the best insight into his art. They are all cut out around the 
heads, and originally they may have formed part of a sketchbook, 
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similar to those by Baldung now at Karlsruhe and Copenhagen. They 
are drawn with black chalk, and, according to the few preserved in- 
scriptions, represent mainly citizens of Strassburg or its environs. Al- 
though they are dated from 1526 to 1542, they vary but little in 
style. They are remarkable in their simplicity of expression and out- 
line, and while they show a certain influence of Baldung, particularly 
in this respect, they nevertheless have personal features which permit 
us to recognize the master and to deduct new attributions from them. 

The Portrait of a Nobleman in the Ralph Harman Booth collection 
is signed in the left upper corner NK, with the same initials as those of 
the drawings, and is dated 1529, from the middle period of the master. 
The landscape in the background of the picture, hilly and woody with 
a part of a village in the foreground, reminds one very much of the 
Upper-Rhenish region, where Kremer lived. The next and most con- 
vincing example among Kremer’s drawings to be compared with this 
picture is the portrait of the Count Friedrich von Kriehlingen (Fig. 4) 
in the Louvre,’ at the same time the most finished and most impressive 
example in the series of his drawings. Here we find, represented in 
the same three-fourths profile, almost the same type of man as in the 
Booth picture, the somewhat coarse type of German country-nobility 
of the period, the same looks, the same expression. But probably this 
similarity originated less in the likeness of the models depicted than in 
the conformity of the artistic means and conception. For, following 
all the details in the outlines of the eyes, nose, mouth, and noting the 
distribution of lights and shadows, we come to the conclusion that 
only one artist could have created both portraits. 

Kremer possessed neither the strength nor the great tension which 
essentially characterize the portraits by Baldung. He was much less 
complex. As with most of his contemporaries, such men as Brosamer, 
Peter Gertner and others, portraiture seems to have been simply part 
of a daily routine for Kremer, a routine which was widely followed 
even among the minor German artists, as is shown by the very large 
number of anonymous portraits extant. Thus, without marks of a 
greater originality, it is difficult to characterize this painted portrait 
better than by comparing it with the drawings. Its importance to art 
history, apart from its other esthetic qualities, lies in the fact that it 
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has added to our knowledge a new name from an otherwise quite bare 

period of German art. Finally we call attention to two further pic- 
tures which sooner or later will surely be added to Kremer’s work: a 
portrait in the Gallery of Ireland in Dublin, having all the traits of 
the influence of Baldung,* and a group portrait in the possession of the 
Count von Ow at Wachendorf near Baden-Baden, which represents 
the Markgraf Christoph II of Baden with his family, and must have 

been created in the years between 1538 and 1542. 


NOTES 
1'CF. J. von Terey, Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaft XIX, 1896, p. 32. 
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2T am indebted to H. Curjel, the author of the monograph on Baldung, who was kind enough 
to send me the photograph of the picture with Christ as the Man of Sorrows, which he first 
recognized as a work of Kremer. This picture, together with the portrait now in the Booth 
Collection, was in the possession of a German art dealer, and is said to be now in the Mu- 
seum of Hanover. 

3CF. L. Demonts, Les dessins des écoles du Nord, Ecoles allemandes. T. 1, p. 51. Demonts 
and Lugt enumerated three further drawings at Dessau, Weimar and Gottingen, which they 
ascribe to the master. 

*Gallery N. 73, formerly attributed to Aldegrever, reproduced in the Burlington Magazine 
1927, p. 336. 
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Fig. 1. John Trumbull: Portrait of John Trumbull, the poet. 


Detroit Institute of Arts. 








A PORTRAIT OF JOHN TRUMBULL, THE POET 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


John Trumbull, the painter, has recently passed from the pos- 

session of the poet’s descendants into the collection of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. Trumbull’s works are in general well known, 
but this life-size portrait, which is signed and dated J. Trumbull, 
1793, is of such importance, both as an example of Trumbull’s best 
work and as a likeness of the most celebrated American poet of the 
eighteenth century, as to call for more than cursory notice. 

The achievements of John Trumbull, the painter, were for a long 
time obscured by the memories of his difficult and irritable per- 
sonality, and by the feeble works of his old age. Born in 1756, he 
lived until 1843, becoming in his last years a landmark in a world 
where people who had known Washington were conspicuous and 
rare. It was his misfortune to have received his great opportunity 
to decorate the Rotunda of the Capitol in Washington when he was 
too old to profit by it. The sum of thirty-five thousand dollars 
which Congress appropriated in 1816 (when Trumbull was already 
sixty) was a noble sum for those days, and it is no wonder if other 
historical painters such as Vanderlyn were jealous of his good for- 
tune and caustic about the weak and tiresome canvases which he 
laboriously produced. (The painting of the four canvases occupied 
eight years, from 1816 to 1824.) _ 

It was Trumbull’s ill-fortune, too, to have thought perhaps too 
well of himself and to have never hesitated to speak of his own 
merits and his countrymen’s neglect of genius. He had none of 
that sort of amiable modesty which makes a man’s fellows speak, 
posthumously, of what a charming, simple, unappreciated old gen- 
ius so-and-so was. If he had, his reputation in history would no 
doubt have profited. Dunlap, the great historian of that generation, 
disliked him thoroughly. They met first in West’s studio in Lon- 
don, where “Trumbull was awfully above me,” said Dunlap.’ It 


A Portrait of John Trumbull, the Poet (Fig. 1)" by his cousin, 
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was a case of a temperamental difference between a stiff, proud man, 
jealous of trifles and ever suspicious of imagined slights, and the 
genial, happy-go-lucky Dunlap, who, whatever his shortcomings as 
an artist, must have been supremely likeable as a man. The differ- 
ence grew wider rather than narrower with time, partly because 
Dunlap thought Trumbull disloyal to West, whom Dunlap revered as 
the kindest and best of men; partly because of the long quarrel be- 
tween the moribund American Academy, which Trumbull headed, 
and the new society of artists, the National Academy of Design, of 
which Dunlap was a leader. Such institutional quarrels sink deeply 
into the consciousness of even the most fair-minded man, and Dun- 
lap’s account of Trumbull in his History of the Arts of Design, while 
scrupulously fair in all larger matters, is colored by his dislike in the 
smaller details which stick in one’s memory. Thus it is Dunlap’s view 
of Trumbull as a contentious, bitter old man, who had received a 
great national commission from Congress and fumbled it, yet was 
continuously complaining of unjust neglect, which has come down 
to us. 

There was also something about old Colonel Trumbull, the friend 
and aide of Washington, which left an impression upon the minds 
of the younger generation of artists who came up after the War 
of 1812. One comes across his figure again and again in their mem- 
ories, so that, reading the histories of American art, one comes to 
have a very vivid picture of the irascible old man, who had served 
on Washington’s staff and known everyone worth knowing in the 
world of the Revolutionary period, stumping about the streets of 
New York, with his blunt bitter tongue and his old-fashioned man- 
ners, grimly dampening the ardor of beginners, but gruffly kind to 
the persevering. Trumbull had himself as a raw youth called on Cop- 
ley in Boston. It was at the time of the older artist’s wedding, and 
his suit of crimson velvet with gold buttons, together with the gen- 
eral air of prosperity surrounding the visit, made a deep impression 
upon the susceptible youth of the rewards and honors of an artist’s 
life.’ He rejected his father’s advice to enter law with an oration of 
the honors heaped on the artists of antiquity. But his own life was 
one of disappointment and poverty, and his father’s dry remark, 
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“You appear to forget, Sir, that Connecticut is not Athens’” be- 
came, alas, his own song in old age. He was determined that no green 
youngster should receive a false impression from him. Thus it is that 
there is the story of Robert Weir, one of whose youthful pictures 
Trumbull had bought. Delighted at being noticed by the president 
of the Academy, the young fellow waited upon Trumbull, who told 
him that he would do better té learn to make shoes. The poor boy 
went home and was sick for a week.’ A pleasanter story is that of 
Charles Loring Elliott, who went to Trumbull for instruction. Trum- 
bull tried to persuade him to enter the more lucrative field of ar- 
chitecture, but at length gave him an opportunity to study in the 
old academy, always urging him however to choose architecture. El- 
liott broke away eventually and worked for two or three years un- 
der another man, until he had produced two pictures good enough 
to exhibit in a shop window. One day soon after “there appeared in 
his studio Colonel Trumbull, whom he had not seen since he left 
the Academy, and who, removing his hat with old-time dignity, sol- 
emnly said: ‘You can go on painting, Sir, you need not follow archi- 
tecture. I wish you good day, Sir,’ and so departed.’”” Trumbull has 
thus passed into a legend of the embittered failure in art. 

This legend has, however, been dissipated by recent studies. John 
Hill Morgan’s careful, scholarly publication of the paintings at Yale 
University (1926)’ followed by the critical study and check list of 
his paintings by Theodore Bolton and Harry Lorin Binsse (1931)* 
have turned attention back to Trumbull’s really important period, 
that is to say, before his departure for Europe in 1794, twenty-two 
years before he began work at the aye of sixty upon the decorations 
for the Rotunda. In the ten years 1785-1795 he accomplished his 
really important work. 

It is, I think, worth while, in connection with the present portrait, 
to look at the achievement of these ten years. Trumbull in 1785 
conceived the idea of painting the history of the American Revo- 
lution. Under the advice of Jefferson and John Adams, he had laid 
out a scheme of twelve episodes, of which he had by 1796 execut- 
ed eight in small scale (about 25 by 36 inches) and had painted a 
great number of the necessary portraits, both life size and in min- 
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iature, in London, Paris and the seaboard states. One must admit 
on the record of these years, that he had formed a great idea and 
that he pursued it with intelligence and great industry. 

It is true, as Morgan points out, that in his historical composi- 
tions Trumbull was influenced, greatly to his disadvantage, by West. 
West had no power of composition. As Canova said, ““West did not 
compose, he grouped models together”’.* It was from West that Trum- 
bull learned the artificial arrangement of a central mass, flanked by 
two side groups facing inward, which seems today so arbitrary in 
many of his historical paintings; while the subjects selected for cer- 
tain others, such as the Surrender of Cornwallis, defied the artist’s 
efforts to make them more than a collection of portraits.” Nonethe- 
less, it is impossible to dismiss these pictures merely because of a cer- 
tain artificiality in arrangement. It is necessary rather to look at 
them against the background of their age. 

Trumbull painted the first two of his historical scenes, The Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill and The Death of Montgomery in the Attack up- 
on Quebec (Fig. 2), between the autumn of 1785 and July of 
1786.” In August of that year he was in Paris, on the invitation of 
Jefferson (at whose house he stayed) in order to see Paris and paint 
the miniatures of Rochambeau’s officers, and to arrange later for 
the engraving of his two pictures at Frankfort. He visited David 
in his studio in the old Louvre, where he saw the canvas of the Ho- 
ratii, which had been exhibited at the Salon of the preceding sea- 
son, and the Belisarius. The Horatii and the Death of Montgomery 
were thus simultaneous efforts, by two artists of different cultures, 
to raise contemporary art to monumental form and to treat of life 
in an epic manner. The age was permeated by the theatre to a de- 
gree which it is hard for us to comprehend; and both David and 
Trumbull are obviously influenced by the theatre. The orthodox 
dramatic emotions of heroism, pity and terror of the classic drama 
were demanded by the taste of the time for monumental painting. 
There is in David’s huge canvas a grandeur of monumental form 
which Trumbull’s tiny picture lacks; but the passion and vigor of 
movement, the painter-like richness and brilliant chiaroscuro, make 
the smaller picture also a little masterpiece. Not until Baron Gros, 
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a generation later, was there to be a historical painter who could 
instill again so much drama and humanity into his works. 

In the portraiture of these fertile years, Trumbull also reached 
a very high level. I do not think that sufficient attention has been 
paid to the influence which Smibert’s copy of Van Dyck’s head of 
Cardinal Bentivoglio exerted upon Trumbull. This famous copy, 
which Copley, Stuart, Trumbull and Allston all studied with a pas- 
sionate eagerness, reflecting the tragic dearth of originals in eighteenth 
century America, hung in the 1780’s in Smibert’s painting room in 
Boston, which Copley had subsequently occupied. When Trumbull 
resigned from the army in 1777 and determined to become a painter, 
he went to Boston. “There I hired,” he says in his autobiography, 
“the room which had been built by Mr. Smibert, the patriarch of 
painting in America, and found in it several copies by him from 
celebrated pictures in Europe, which were very useful to me, espe- 
cially a copy from Van Dyck’s celebrated head of Cardinal Benti- 
voglio... Mr. Copley was gone to Europe and there remained in 
Boston no artist from whom I could gain oral instruction; but these 
supplied the place and I made some progress.” Whether or not this 
copy is still in existence I do not know. But it is sufficient to com- 
pare Van Dyck’s treatment of the subtle Italian head (Fig. 3) with 
Trumbull’s portraits (Fig. 4) to see whence came that strange 
baroque quality of ardor and movement which distinguishes the lat- 
ter among American portraitists—the uplifted glance, the mo- 
mentary quality of the pose, the broad simplicity of the light, the 
animation in eyes and mouth, the painterlike handling of the head as 
a unit. The smooth languid elegance of the hands in the Detroit 
portrait is likewise characteristic of Trumbull’s style and also pre- 
sumably derived from Van Dyck. Trumbull learned his lesson well in 
Smibert’s old painting room; for it is evident from his own account 
of his later work with West that he was directed toward copying 
Raphael, Correggio and West’s own historical pictures, rather than 
Van Dyck. Yet this baroque form was not an empty mannerism, for 
it was based upon a remarkable gift for seeing character. An illustra- 
tion is the miniature of Good Peter (Fig. 5), a chief of the Oneidas 
and a great Indian orator and fighter, with its vivid grasp not only of 
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the idiosyncracy, but of the obviously distinctive carriage of the man. 
It is this penetration and realism which make Trumbull’s portraits 
priceless historical documents. 

In color, also, he was influenced by his love of the Flemish ba- 
roque.” As may be seen in the Detroit portrait (Fig. 1), his color is 
admirably simple and fresh; it is here, in fact, very like the best of 
Stuart, whose color is the best of the age. Trumbull’s work is easily 
distinguished from Stuart’s, however, by the smooth, thin paint, the 
violet tint of the shadows, and the comparative lack of plasticity. 
Trumbull was deprived of the sight of one eye by an injury in child- 
hood, although the eye appeared perfectly normal;” and therefore 
was unable to see the roundness of forms as well as a man with both 
eyes. The lack of plasticity, which was the consequence, is not notice- 
able in the smaller compositions, but becomes immediately apparent 
in the lifesize portraits. 

It was our great misfortune that a painter so gifted as Trumbull 
and with such large designs, should have become discouraged so that he 
gave up painting for a period of years. He had made a very large 
outlay upon the engravings of his first two historical paintings. In 
December, 1789, he returned to America partly to secure addition- 
al portraits necessary to his scheme and partly to secure subscrip- 
tions for his first two engravings. The success of his subscriptions he 
calls “wretched” and although he continued to paint industriously, 
traveling from Boston to Charleston in search of his models, and 
offering his subscriptions, the times grew steadily worse. The French 
Revolution put an end to the sale of his prints on the Continent 
(which he counted upon more than the American sale) while it was 
reflected in America by growing economic distress and a violent 
factionalism which reached from bottom to top of the country. 
Washington’s cabinet itself was split by the bitter feud between Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton. So at length in 1794, loaded with debt and 
unable to find encouragement anywhere, he concluded that his “great 
enterprise was blighted’”’”’ and accepted a diplomatic post as sec- 
retary to John Jay, who was going abroad to negotiate a commer- 
cial treaty with England. The next ten years were spent in attempts 
to make money as a picture dealer, brandy merchant, and finally 
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secretary to the Anglo-American court of arbitration on claims aris- 
ing out of the treaty. He did not give up painting altogether, but 
when he turned again to his profession in 1804, at the age of forty- 
nine, his skill was leaving him. The rest of his story is familiar. 





John Trumbull, the poet, is also worthy of notice. Few today have 
read his M’Fingal; but its brisk verses of 


When Yankees, skilled in martial rule 
First put the British troops to school... . 
| Made them give up, like saints complete, 
The arm of flesh, and trust the feet, 
And work, like Christians undissembling, 
Salvation out by fear and trembling... . 


ge 


once could have been quoted by someone at any campfire of Wash- 
ington’s army. It was a lively satire on the Tory party, written in 
| imitation of Butler’s Hudibras. The first canto appeared in the year 
) of Lexington, 1775, the whole poem in 1782. It lifted the author 
at once to fame and went through more than thirty editions in the 
author’s lifetime.” 

John Trumbull was born in Westbury (now Watertown), Con- 
necticut, in 1750 and was, I am told by the family, the cousin of the 
painter of the same name, not the uncle as is commonly stated. After 
graduating from Yale in 1767, he, with his friend and fellow student, 
Timothy Dwight, wrote essays in the style of the “Spectator,” which 
they published in the Boston and New Haven papers in 1769. In 
1771 they became tutors at Yale, carrying out a revolution in the 
curriculum in the college, which is reflected in Trumbull’s poetical 
| satire on the older mode of education, The Progress of Dulness 
(1772-3). But the days when a man could live by his pen in America 
were still far in the future, and Trumbull entered the law as a profes- 
sion. In 1773 he entered the law office of John Adams in Boston, 
where he was fired with enthusiasm for Whig politics. An Elegy on 
the Times (1774) was his first political satire; but it was M’Fingal, 
appearing in the year of confusion, fear and gradual hardening of 
party spirit that followed Lexington and Concord, which caught the 
fancy of the rebellious colonists and became the most popular Ameri- 
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can poem of the eighteenth century. The first completed edition was 
published in 1782 and in 1795 there appeared the first illustrated edi- 
tion” with, as a frontispiece, a portrait engraved after the Detroit 
portrait. When the better known collected edition of Trumbull’s 
poems was issued in 1820, the full size portrait was no longer avail- 
able and the portrait was engraved from the miniature now in Yale. 
The Town Meeting, from the 1795 edition, here reproduced (Fig. 6) 
is a good example of American eighteenth century illustration. The 
same engraver, Elkanah Tisdale, of New York and Hartford, redrew 
the illustrations for the edition of 1820, which are, however, much 
inferior. 

After the peace Trumbull, with David Humphreys, Joel Barlow 
and Lemuel Hopkins, wrote a series of essays, The Anarchiad, from 
the conservative point of view, which are credited with having much 
to do with quieting the uneasy spirit of those difficult times. But the 
remainder of his life was spent as a lawyer, member of the Connecti- 
cut legislature (1792, 1800) and judge of the superior court of Con- 
necticut (1801-19). In 1819 a political overturn in the state deprived 
him of his post and he moved to Detroit to live with his daughter and 
son-in-law, John Woodbridge, who was later the second state gov- 
ernor of Michigan. In the Woodbridge papers in the Burton Histori- 
cal Collection is a letter from a nephew, written to the old wit and 
jurist in his retirement. It throws such a light upon the wise, alert 
and witty face which looks at us from this portrait, that I may be al- 
lowed to quote in full: 


Benton, Yates County, N. Y., 16th Apr. 1820. 
Dear Uncle—You, no doubt, will be astonished in receiving a letter 
from me. The object of it being to introduce a grandson (the bearer 
of this note) of the Revd. John Lewis of Stepney Parish, Wethers- 
field, Connecticut; whom, although his remains have for many years 
slumbered in the dust you well can bring vividly to your recollection. 
The writer of this was the eldest son of “‘Reverendo pariter ac Hon- 
orando Johanni Lewis,” as you dear Sir were pleased to style my dear 
and ever to be remembered father in the blank leaves of your celebrat- 
ed M’Fingal in the year 1789, which you kindly presented to your 
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Father at that time. Dear Uncle, do you remember the fear your pres- 
ence filled me with, in my boyish days, when you and dear Aunt Sarah 
visited us from Hartford to Rocky Hill. No mortal ever filled my 
bosom with such terror. Once when you visited us, on your entrance 
I ran to avoid that penetrating dart of your eye, (I this moment so 
well remember) ; you on my rapid retreat, sternly commanded me to 
approach you—trembling I obeyed, your hand was placed on my 
head, and this declaration followed, “John, why are you so afraid of 
me. I never ate more than four or five boys in my life.” That mo- 
ment my legs could scarcely support me—I expected to become the 
next victim. Edwin William Lewis my son, the bearer hereof, has just 
called to be informed as to your health and that of Aunt Sally and to 
behold the venerable author of M’Fingal. 
I am dear Sir 
Your affectionate Nephew 
John L. Lewis. 


John Trumbull, the poet, died at Detroit in 1831. It is perhaps fit- 
ting to add that when in the 1850’s a north-south street was laid 
out upon the east side of his son-in-law’s property, Governor Wood- 
bridge donated an additional strip of forty feet to widen it to an 
avenue on condition it be named Trumbull Avenue after his father- 
in-law. In the 1870’s or thereabout the City Council renamed it 
Ninth Street; but great public indignation caused the name to be 
changed back to the name it still bears today, in honor of the most 
popular poet of the Early Republic. 


NOTES 


'The painting came from the poet’s great-grand-daughter, Mrs. Charles H. Metcalf of 
Detroit. The sitter has powdered hair, and wears a chocolate-colored coat. The book is yel- 
low leather and scarlet, the chair green. It is on twilled canvas, H. 30 inches; W. 24 inches, 
It was given to the Detroit Institute of Arts through the generosity of Mr. Dexter M. Ferry, 
Jr. A miniature of the same subject, showing only the head and shoulders, is in the Trumbull 
Collection at Yale University. 


“Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design, etc. (1918 ed.) I, p. 305. 
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> Dunlap, II, p. 15. 

’ Dunlap, II, p. 32. 

*Dunlap, III, p. 180, note, 

5Isham, History of American Painting (1927 ed.) p. 274-5. 

6 John Hill Morgan, Paintings by John Trumbull at Yale University, 1926. 

’ The Antiquarian, July, 1931. 

* Morgan, p. 33. 

? Autobiography, Reminiscences and Letters of John Trumbull, from 1756 to 1841 (1841) 
p. 148. 

10 Autobiography, p. 93 ff. 

| Autobiography, p. 49-50. 

12**But, for color, composition and expression, nothing can excel a Rubens”—from the Paris 
notes in the Autobiography, p. 113. 

13 Dunlap, I, p. 217. 

4 Autobiography, p. 167. 

1S Autobiography, p. 169. 

16 Alexander Howie, John Trumbull, Connecticut Wit, 1936, p. vii. 

17 The Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit Public Library has all but one of the 
editions of M’Fingal. I am much indebted to the courteous assistance of the staff. The title 
of the 1795 edition in their possession is: ‘““M’Fingal—A Modern Epic Poem in Four Cantos, 
by John Trumbull, Esq. Embellished with Nine Copper Plates; designed and engraved by E. 
Tisdale. The First Edition with Plates and explanatory notes, New York, Printed by John 
Bull, No. 132, Fly-Market, MDCCXCV.” 

'8 The Woodbridge Papers, Burton Historical Collection. 
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